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fF SEX O CLOCK om: a 
rainy Tuesday morn 
ing the eighth = of 
August, nineteen hun 
dred and five, the old 


Saint Thomas 
Church burned. The 
cause of the fire was 


probably defective in 
sulation of the 
tric light wires in the 
organ loft. he fire 
spread rapidly to the wooden roof and 
in an incredibly short time had so 
completely demolished the church that it 
was impossible to rebuild it. Even the 
stone walls had crumbled from the tre- 


elec 





mendous heat, so that the corner of 
Fifty-third Street and Fifth Avenue, 
which on August seventh was the site 
of a great church, became on the day 
following a huge rubbish heap. 

The Rector, Dr. Ernest M. Stires, 


hurried from his vacation on [ake 


BY 


to the scene of the disaster, hor- 
rified and stunned by what he saw. St. 
Thomas’ was in ruins and in six weeks 
a congregation of fifteen hundred people 
would have returned from their summer 
holiday and there must be a church in 
which to receive them. Before him rose 
a Herculean task. He, the rector, must 
devise a way of raising a temple from 
the dust—he must accomplish a miracle 
rivaling the feats of the genii of Alad- 
din’s lamp with only human means at his 
disposal. He accomplished the impos 
sible. 

Never before within the memory of 
man has a church holding fifteen hun- 
dred people been built and equipped and 


(se rge 


made ready for service in sixty days. 
New York in August is not a fruitful 
field for labor of any sort—every one is 


away in the country—builders, carpen- 
ters, manufacturers, all taking advantage 
of the dead season, have fled the sultry 
heat rising from the pavements. Look- 
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up and down Fifth Avenue one sees 


a solitary hansom, perhaps, with its 
drooping horse, flapping reins and lan 
guid driver, or an empty ‘bus rolling 
ver the soft, hot asphalt—-a mere hand 
ful of people walking the streets of that 
district, not a soul, it would seem, be 
hind the hot walls that stretch in every 
direction. How could human hands be 
conjured up from this wilderness of 
wverheated brick and mortar to build a 
church on the scene of the 

Through unfailing energy it was ac 
complished. A temporary wooden struc 
ture was erected; an organ was hurried 
from the West; pews we manufac 
ture: Since enough carpet could not be 
found in the stock of an of the whole 
sale or retail dealers, a pattern was se 


lected and the carpet necessary to cover 
the floor area was specially woven. On 
the first of October this temporary build- 
ing was ready to i [ 
assembling congr 

The great fire which seemed so dis 
astrous at the time proved to be in reality 
1 blessing in disguise, for it was the spur 
Which the building of the New 
Saint Thomas’, without doubt the most 
important and the most successful parish 
church that has built in North 
America. 

To obtain the best possible design, it 
was thought best to have a competition 
to which ten architects invited. 
Gothic was the style determined upon 
by the committee on plan and scope for 
the new church. This was a wise and 
natural choice, for at the time this style 
reached its perfection , church planning 
and church building formed the absorbing 
interests of artists, craftsmen, church 
men and laity. It followed that through 
practical experience the most perfect ar 
chitectural expression evolved of 
what a great Christian church should be. 
Certain fundamental truths were estab 
lished, to be observed by church builders 
of all time. 

' The plan selected in the competition 
was that submitted by Messrs. Cram, 
Goodhue & Ferguson. It showed a very 
remarkable versatility in the handling of 
Gothic. an ease and freedom and familiar- 
itv with the style, resulting in great origi- 
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nality of effect. These architects were 
unhampered by the bonds which rule 
and intimidate the mere and evi 

dently found Gothic the natural medium 
in which to solve the difficult problem 

hey were confronted in the planning ot 

St. Thomas’ by many conditions which 
were unknown to the medieval architects 
and therefore called for a fresh inven 

tion only possible to artists already im 

pregnated by the style; its possibilities 
and its limitations. This church was to 
stand in a city whose size alone was un 

dreamed of in the thirteenth century 

[f it fulfill the ideal which the 
parish held for it, it must more than hold 
its own amid buildings of by no means 
the humble stature of those that su 

rounded the churches of France 
and England in the days when church 
building was the passion of the people 

The forced competition with nearby loft 
buildings called for a bold, strong exterior 
design. In the medieval town the church 
was the dominant feature, its towers and 
spires soared high into the sky above 
everything Kven the town hall 
made no attempt to approach it in height 
or bulk. In New York in the twentieth 
century there was no hope of impressing 
the multitude by unusual height or size. 
he proposed church would have had to 
have a spire seven hundred feet high to 
equal that of the Metropolitan 
Tower, a spire that is twice as high as 
the one on the Cathedral of Amiens. 
Its only hope, therefore, of being re 

markable among its New York neighbors 
lay in the intrinsic superiority of its de 

sign. Then, too, the New St. Thomas’ 
had to be planned from the point of 
view of the congregation. They must 
hear the sermons and join in the service; 
whereas the ecclesiastical buildings of 
the middle ages were created primarily 
for the service of the priests and to awe 
the laity. Furthermore, an enormous 
number of seats in proportion to the 
ground area of the building had to be 
supplied. To add to the difficulties it 
was impossible to increase the building 
by one inch in any direction, besides 
the church itself adequate accommoda 
tion must be provided on the lot for the 
various parochial organizations. 
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the plan chosen in the competition was 
not the same as that finally decided upon 
for the completed church; in fact, the 
various modifications might be said to 
be almost without number. The plot of 
ground on which the church was to be 
built measured feet by 100 feet 
Every possible arrangement of church 
and parish house on that given plot 
was carefully worked out on paper 
in a series of plans. To facilitate refer 
ence to the various schemes, and com 
parison of their respective merits, each 
one was given a letter to designate it. 
The first scheme was marked A, the sec- 
ond B, and so on, letter by letter, through 
the alphabet to Z; then they were lettered 
from the beginning again, Al, A2, ete. 
\s Dr. Stires Saint Thomas’ is 
what it is through hard work, hard work 
at every step over every detail. 

To show how radical these changes 
have been it may be stated that the rec- 
tory was originally included within the 
confines of the space that is now covered 


235 


SaVs, 


only by the church and the parish house, 


and was in one of the first schemes, em- 
bodied within the tower on the busy cor 
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ner of Fifty-third Street and Fifth Ave 
nue. It was afterward decided to buy 
the house next door, No. 3 West Fifty 
third Street, for the rector, and so obtain 
a larger ground area for the church itself 

Building preparations were not mad 
until about two years had passed afte: 
the judging of the competition. The 
difficulties of continuing the church se: 
vices and at the same time of carrying 
on the work of the building of the new 
church under, above, and around the tem 
porary structure, had to be surmounted 
Most of the heavy construction was done 
during the summer months, when ser 
vices were not held, but the building on 
St. Thomas’ was continued throughout 
the year, while people assembled regu 
larly and frequently. It is interesting to 
remember that the Grand Central Sta 
tion, a few blocks away, was built at 
almost the same time and after the same 
manner. While the new station was be 
ing erected a constant stream of people 
passed through the temporary station, un 
conscious of the building that was grow 
ing on all sides of them. 

One experience goes far to prove the 
indomitable spirit that animated the 
building of Saint Thomas’ Church. In 
the second summer when the time came 
to lay the floor and construct the side 
walls of the new building, the temporary 
church was taken down in sections, which 
were stored away, to be replaced before 
the autumn, August was almost over be 
fore it could be rebuilt. There remained 
very little time and the order was given 
to replace it without delay. At that a 
most unexpected delay arose to confront 
the resourcefulness of all concerned in 
the form of a refusal from the Build 
ing Department of New York City to 
allow it to be put up again. The time 
for which the permit had been issued 
by the department had expired, and on 
no account, the members said, could they 
allow this church within a church to be 
Nothing could move them 
Everyone pleaded with them, the archi 


re-erected. 


tects, the rector, the building committee. 
but they could accomplish nothing. Fin 
ally, as a last resort, they appealed to 
the Board of Examiners, a most formid- 
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Cram, Ferguscn, 


able body composed of an architect, an 
engineer, a builder, the Chief of the Fire 
Department, and other heads of Depart 
ments. 

Meanwhile the Building Department 
declared the appeal would be useless, as 
they had inside information that the 
Board of Examiners would agree with 
them in refusing the permit. Dr. Stires 
argued the case himself and, contrary 
to expectations, the Board of Examiners 
consented to veto the Building Depart- 
ment, provided a fireproof temporary 
church were erected in the place of the 
old one. So short was the time left 
and so great the determination to have 
the church ready for service on October 
first that in the two weeks which inter- 
vened between the appeal and the official 
answer, in spite of the uncertainty as to 
what that answer would be, the tempo- 
rary structure was erected. The con- 
gregation was peacefully received within 
its walls, utterly unconscious of the tire- 
less efforts that had been made in their 
behalf. 


In the third summer after the church 
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was begun the temporary structure was 
taken down the last time, and th 
present church was opened last October 

The building fund for St. Thomas 
Church, of about a million dollars, wa 
raised in five of the hardest years finan 
cially that New York has ever known 
This goes far to prove the real enthu 
siasm which is felt for the church in 
what we are accustomed to hear slight 
ingly spoken of as our commercial city. 

The total subscriptions of twelve hun 
dred and seventy-five thousand dollars 
for the church and were, of 
course, largely made by well-to-do people 
but contributions from 
the very poor. 

The stories of these contributions from 
very poor people throng before the mind 
full of interest and touching incident 
It is to be regretted that space is to 
limited to give more than one such in 
stance here, that of a bent old woman ot 
over sixty, aged beyond her years by 
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hard work and the crippling force of 
rheumatism. She supported herself by 
what sewing she could do, though her 
hands were permanently knotted and her 
fingers so curled up and stiffened that 
she was almost unable to ply her needle. 
\t times, indeed, her cruel malady had 
made it impossible for her to hold her 
sewing, and she had been obliged to apply 
to friends and relatives for help. When 
she heard of the plans for the New Saint 
Thomas’ and knew that a general sub 
scription was being taken up among the 
parishioners she was on fire with en- 
thusiasm and the desire to contribute 
something—to have a hand in the build 
ing of the new church which was to re 
place the old one she had known since 
her youth. Finally after two years of 
saving and hard work she came to the 
rector with the result of her untiring 
self-denial held in her stiffened hands. 
Ten dollars she gave him, insisted so 
absolutely on his taking it that it was im 
possible for him to refuse. This incident 
brings vividly to mind the story of the 
widow’s mite and the words: 

“Of a truth I say unto you that this 
poor widow hath cast in more than they 
all. For all these have of their abund- 
ance cast in unto the offerings of God: 
but she of her penury hath cast in all 
the living that she had.” 

It is gratifying to know that contribu- 
tions have come from all parts of the 
country as well as from non-Episcopali- 
ans in New York City, who felt they 
would like to give something toward 
the building of the church that was to 
benefit so greatly the community at large. 

Seven hundred years after Gothic 
architecture reached its highest fulfill 
ment in France. a Gothic church has been 
built in New York City that is as vital 
as 1f the style were but growing to per- 
fection in ovr midst. This church, the 
new Saint Thomas’, is the last work of 
Messrs. Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson, 
a firm of twenty-two vears’ association, 
whose buildings all over the country are 
too well known to need enumeration 
here. They dissolved their partnership 
on January Ist, 1914, leaving Saint 
Thomas’ as their last monument. They 
have undoubtedly, as they themselves 








have said, given it the best that is in 
them. Mr, Cram is responsible for the 
general plan, Mr. Goodhue for the car 
rving out of it. 

No means of architectural expression 
have ever approached the finest Gothi 
in religious feeling and so, from the 
first, there was never any question as to 
what the stvle of the new church should 
be. Imagine the thrill of wonder and 
delight that animated the people of 
lroves, for instance, when the full pos 
sibilities of beauty that lay hidden in the 
new style dawned upon the crowds ot 
devout townspeople, artists and priests 
who had assembled to build the proposed 
cathedral, who were to accomplish the 
realization of a marvelous dream. This 
tremendous, limitless enthusiasm kept all 
concerned keyed up to their best. Some 
thing new was being created in the world 
before their very eyes, something that 
expressed better than anything ever had 
done before the uplift of the human soul 
to God. <A tidal wave of religious devo 
tion was swelling over the land. Some 
what the same tense feeling of expecta 
tion is felt by the modern crowd at an 
aeroplane meet. 

Incvitably, the tremendous enthusiasm 
of the mediaeval builders brought forth 
abundant results. They erected churches 
which, though wonderful as structural 
organisms, were even more wonderful as 
works of art. 

An architectural style like any other 
perfect fruit may grow very dry indeed 
in seven hundred vears. In the case of 
Saint Thomas’ however, the architects 
took a fresh, unfettered view of the 
problem before them. They knew their 
Gothic so well, it was so much a part of 
their thinking and their feeling that the, 
could let precedent fly to the winds, and 
from their own reason and artistic sense | 
design a church that was true to the best 
(Gothic in every detail without being a 
copy of anything any where. They, too, 
were working for enthusiasts who were 
satisfied with nothing short of perfection, 
ind consequently they worked for all 
that was in them. 

\s has been said, the conditions gov 
erning the design of Saint Thomas’ 
were unprecedented in Gothic architec 
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See inserted reproduction of Architects’ 
line drawing for the facade 
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ture. The nine different architects who 
competed for it had vastly varying con 
victions as to how those conditions 
should be met. One of them made a 
semi-circular plan with the main fagade 
m 53rd street, and one design had neith 
er tower nor spire, while yet another 
was planned, with one enormous vault 
and no piers between the side walls. The 
present building is the result of years 
of ardent study on the part of the archi 
tects, the rector and the Committee of 
Plan and Scope 

The only hope of obtaining a lasting 
effect among the ambitious, parvenu, loft 
buildings that were already flocking 
around it, lay in the attainment of a ma 
jestic scale enriched by intricate detail 
of baffling delicacy and refinement. This 
has undoubtedly been achieved. The 
Fifth Avenue facade is to all intents and 
purposes the exterior of the church in 
the mind of the man in the street. Here, 
therefore, the richness of design has 
rightly been concentrated. The West 
Front (the situation of Saint Thomas’ { 
made a reversal of the church necessary 
so far as the points of the compass are 
concerned, but, architecturally and = e 
clesiastically speaking, the chancel end 
is always the East end) is about equally 
divided between the tower on the corner 
and the splendid main portal, which re 
calls that of Amiens in its general design 
It strikes the strongest note in the facade 
and will force the attention and admira 
tion of the passers-by, no matter what 
its progressive neighbors may do. Above 
this cavernous entrance is the beautiful 
and original rose window, whose equal 
in tracery is hard to find even in the ; 
lovely windows of the old world. The 
ultimate richness of this half of the 
fagade is at present hardly more than 
hinted at. Rows of statues are to fill all 
the niches in the entrance, and above 
and below the rose window which is to 
7 ; = be framed in elaborately and gracefully 
3 carved stone. 


* 








ee: The other half, the tower, is in severe 
! .. Bt. t1hee AAA contrast to that just described. At the 
, base it is massive and severely plain, 
lightened only by two long windows 
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SOUTH TOWER, CORNER OF PARISH 
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the roof of the nave is it ornamented to 
any considerable degree. [Even then it 
makes no attempt to challenge its neigh- 
bors by its height, but it holds the ad- 
miration of all by its incomparable grace 
and charm and by its four crowning 
turrets of unequal measurements. 

The whole exterior is massive and 
varied in silhouette and extremely fine in 
proportion. The plain base of the tower, 
the severe simplicity of the buttresses 
and the flat wall of the Parish House are 
cleverly offset by the exquisite lace work 
of carving and the picturesque turrets 
that soften the building against the sky, 
as well as by the remarkably lovely rose 
window and the splendid doorway, 

Some slight idea of the ultimate effect 
of this sculpture may be gained by notic- 
ing the graceful and rich carving of the 
details of the niches in the Main Por- 
tal. These will eventually hold statues 
of various saints. 

It is a great disappointment that the 
graceful designs for the South porch, 
had, for the present at least, to be aban- 
doned and that entrance left plain. The 
53rd _ street side of the church needs 
lightness and elaboration, and the design 
for this porch with its turrets and pin- 
nacles and statues is so lovely that its 
present incomplete state is greatly to be 
regretted. The charming tower at the 
angle of the Parish House is an insuf- 
ficient contrast to the otherwise massive 
side of the church. The interest is now 
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centered in the facade to an extent that 
is unfair to the church as a whole. 

The very unusual and effective com 
position of the facade is due to the ex 
igencies of the plan. Seats had to be 
provided for over seventeen hundred 
people, an enormous number in propor 
tion to the size of the building. There 
was no possibility of increasing the width 
or length of the church by so much as 
one foot in any direction. A way out of 
the difficulty was found by the construc 
tion of a side gallery holding three hun 
dred and twelve people. It had to be 
placed on the South side of the nave, as 
the wall on the other side was blank 
and could not be pierced by windows. 
The nave, therefore, instead of being 
in the centre of the structure is at one 
side, and directly in line with the main 
portal. 

It was unquestionably advisable to 
have the altar and pulpit visible from the 
greatest possible number of seats, and to 
accomplish this it was necessary to widen 
the nave to the greatest possible extent 
It was inevitable that the piers would cut 
off the view from a number of the seats, 
but such seats were reduced to a mini 
mum. Had the nave been narrower and 
the side aisles wider, as is usually the 
case, a greater number of seats could have 
been placed in the body of the church, 
but there would also have been many 
more without a view of the chancel. Since 
the width of the nave was so great it 
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was, of course, necessary to make it pro 
portionately high. 

The laws of proportion and construc- 
tion, which were as important as any of 
the foregoing conditions, had to be care- 
fully worked out and related to them, 
and to the ultimate effect of light and 
shadow and color and line in the finished 
interior. It was, indeed, far from the 
seemingly simple proposition of design- 
ing a beautiful church for the corner 
of 53rd street and Fifth avenue. It was 
a problem of “exact science united to in- 
tensive ingenuity” in the application of 
inflexible laws. 
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is now much darker than it will eventu- 
ally be, when the weather has had time 
to impart to it that peculiar and attrac 
tive soft whiteness that lead takes on 
after exposure. The Gothic lettering 
running around this turret and across the 
wall of the Parish House is very decora 
tive. 

The loggia in 53rd street at the en 
trance of the Parish House is delightful. 
The charm of its massive piers and pow- 
erful ribs, its deep shadows and veiled 
lights is shown in the photograph. The 
perfection in the cutting of the smallest 
moulding profile is also shown here. 
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An interesting detail that clearly 
shows Mr. Goodhue’s ease in handling 
Gothic, his sensitiveness to the spirit of 
the style, and his boldness resulting from 
a perfect intimacy with it, is the use of 
brackets on the two front buttresses in 
conjunction with that of the usual crock 
ets. These brackets are undoubtedly of 
Renaissance origin and yet in perfect 
harmony with the rest of the design. 
Having a stronger outline they impart a 
charming variation to the clusters of tiny 
projections that enliven the facade with 
a sprightly play of light and dark points. 

The picturesque lead cap on the 53rd 
street turret rising from a setting of fret- 
ted carving and pinnacles, is a delightful 
contrast to the stone of the church. It 
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From the street the three deep openings 
of this loggia are very effective. 

The stone of which the church is built 
white oolitic lime stone from the 
quarries at Bowling Green, Kentucky. It 
varies in tone from a warm gray color 
to white, and the longer it is exposed to 
our climate the whiter it becomes. The 
gray color is due to the presence of oil, 
which preserves it from the disintegrat 
ing action of moisture and frost, bleach 
ing it and also protecting it against the 
dirt and soot of the city. It grows finer 
and harder with age. The stone used for 
the interior, a rich yellowish color, was 
obtained from South Carrollton, Ken- 
tucky, from the quarry that had not been 
used since the Civil War. 


is a 





The lock is illustrated in detail 
on page 127. 
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The interior of St. Thomas’ is as 
beautiful in effect as the exterior. The 
wide and lofty nave impresses the 
visitor by its dignity, and reserve. The 


straight, strong ribs rise from the pave 
ment in aspiring lines that lead the soul 
of the worshipper heavenward with them 
in simplicity and truth. The rushing 
world is left without. The mere sight- 
seer entering the church forgets to criti- 
cize or compare. It is beautiful, uplift- 
ing—spiritual—and he is awed by the 
presence of an indescribable something. 
The impression of truth and _ sincerity 
has been gained by the use of no less 
powerful agents than absolute truth and 
sincerity themselves. There is not a 
sham in the whole building. 

The construction of St. Thomas’ fol 
lows everywhere the best precedent of 
French Gothic. The vaults and ribs and 
arches are all true to their outward ap- 
pearance and honestly and scientifically 
do the work which they seem to do. The 
spaces in the vaulting are filled with tile 
harmonizing in color with the stone work 
instead of with stone as in the mediaeval 
ehurches, but this difference is ap- 
parent to the casual observer. The tiles 
were made with special regard to the 
acoustic properties of the church, and are 
of seven times the porosity of any other 
tiles made, and therefore absorb 
sound instead of echoing it. The struc- 
tural Gothic of St. Thomas’ is the struc- 
tural Gothic of Amiens Cathedral. There 
can be no higher praise than this. The 
one difference is in the roof which pro- 
tects the vaulting of the nave. The 
wooden roofs of Gothic churches were 
the main defect of the style. They were 
at best only temporary, having to be fre- 
quently renewed to protect the edifice 
against weather if the church was to 
stand for any length of time, and were 
the cause of innumerable destructive 
fires. St. Thomas’ is absolutely fire- 
proof in its construction. This fact, un- 
usual in Gothic architecture, is brought 
about by the use of steel beams instead 
of wooden ones. These steel beams in 
no way resemble the steel construction 
of our skyscrapers, but do exactly the 
same work that wooden ones would do 
in their place, having the advantages of 
being lasting and fireproof. 


ever 
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In the entrance vestibule are two stair- 
ways leading up to the large South and 
West galleries. Between them, near the 
Brides’ Portal, is a small but forbidding 
door, studded with nails, opening on the 
spiral flight of stairs that leads up to the 
triforium gallery and the crest of the 
tower. It is a dizzy ascent. Round and 
round one goes, in black darkness some 
of the time, and sometimes dimly lighted 
on one’s way by a slit of a window look 
ing either out on the city or down into 
the church, which from the triforium 
gallery is well worth seeing. The floor 
of the nave is about fifty feet below, the 
spring of the vaulting is high overhead, 
and the church seems enormous. From 
the chancel end of this gallery a winding 
passage leads down into the Parish 
House, and on to the Sunday School 
room, where there is to be a statue of 
Saint Nicholas, patron Saint of children, 
and also of New York City. From a 
landing on the main stairway of the 
Parish House one may again enter the 
main body of the church. 

Of the equipment of the church, only 
the pews, the beautifully carved organ 
case, the hardware and the electric light 
fixtures are permanent. Handsome choir 
stalls with carved and canopied backs 
are to take the place of the temporary 
ones now used, and the glass in all the 
windows is temporary. The latter, how 
ever, which was done by Heinigke, is 
surprisingly good for temporary glass 
\ great deal of thought has been given 
to the minutest detail, and all the carv 
ing, statuary and glass that is still to be 
added will also be a matter of the great 
est interest and most careful study. The 
hardware is beautifully executed and is 
worthy of special notice, as may be seen 
in the illustrations, especially in the pho 
tograph of the door to the Parish House, 
where the heads of six of the Apostles 
are in relief on each of the door plates. 
Inside the Parish House is a “mediaeval 
elevator,” truly a difficult thing to imag 
ine, but most interesting in reality. The 
bars of the elevator cage are all of 
wrought iron and a spiral band of deco 
ration runs around it holding these bars 
together. 

There is no transept in St. Thomas’ 
Church, or triumphal arch to mark the 
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VESTMENT CLOSET IN THE 


Ferguson, Architects 
chancel except a slight strengthening of 
the arch at the choir. In plan the main 
body of the church is a simple rectangle, 
214 feet long by 43 feet wide in the clear 
and 8&9 feet high in the nave., The effect 
of length is greatly increased by this sim- 
ple treatment of the nave with its nine 
equal bays. Since the nave could not be 
actually lengthened in proportion to its 
breadth and height, this design was 
adopted as the one which would give the 
greatest possible effect of length. 

The square termination of the chancel 
is English in design. The reredos against 
the end wall is eventually to be the most 
beautiful and unusual feature of the in- 
terior. There is a brilliant sketch in 
color in the vestibule of the church show- 
ing this proposed reredos. At present its 
place is filled by a simple dossal that falls 
in rich folds from the three lancet win- 
dows back of the altar, which is also 
temporary. 

- It is to be doubted whether there is an- 
other church of the size of St. Thomas’ 
in the world where there are such varied 
vistas of vaulting to be seen between the 
columns. This is largely due to the width 
of the chapel and the side gallery, by the 
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high narrow side aisles with their very 
pointed arches and the strongly contrast- 
ing proportions of the nave. The side 
gallery is one of the most unusual pieces 
of design in the whole church. By mak 
ing it wide a greater variety of effect has 
been gained than would otherwise have 
been possible. From this gallery superb 
views of the church are to be had. 

\What wonderful music and poetry and 
color there is here. One borrows from 
all the other arts and yet can make a 
word picture that gives but the faintest 
idea of the beauty of line and form and 
proportion. Here is a recurrence of form 
which is the architectural equivalent of 
rhyme in poetry; a play of note upon 
note, of light upon shade that is music, 
pure and simple; there is a rhythm that 
could not be surpassed in either of these 
forms of artistic expression; and there 
is variety in color that is very satis 
factory now, and will be superb when 
the stained glass is set in the clerestory 
windows. 

The symbolism of the church is most 
interesting. 

The cathedrals of mediaeval France 
with their countless sculptures of Saints 
and Angels, of imps and demons, and of 
Biblical scenes served as a huge picture 
book to the masses of the people. Al 
though they could not read, they could, 
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by remembering what the priests had 
told them from time to time, and by the 
help of the emblems and symbols with 
which they were perfectly familiar, piece 
together the great fabric of mingled tra 
dition and truth which had grown up in 
the church. They could review the lives 
of the saints and martyrs and bring back 
to their minds the thrilling stories that 
had been told them. They must have 
had much the same feeling that we should 
have in looking at a profusely and fanci- 
fully illustrated book of familiar stories 
whose text was written in a_ foreign 
language which we could not read—we 
would follow the stories in imagination 
as we looked at the pictures, more im- 
pressed doubtless by the excellence and 
quality of the illustrations than we 
should have been could we have read the 
context. 

To the devout mediaeval church-goer 
these sculptural forms were the sym- 
bolical embodiment of religion as well as 
an inexhaustible field for romance and 
imaginative journeying. 

The legends of Thomas, the Apostle, 
are unexcelled by those of any other 
saint in their picturesque qualities, 
though they contain little that is of value 
as history. He was the patron saint 
of architects and a great traveler. After 
the Crucifixion he is said to have 
gone into the East, and to have preached 
the gospel to the Medes and Persians and 
Indians and many other Oriental na- 
tions. He built a great church and con- 
verted thousands to the Christian relig- 
ion. Finally he was killed by a spear 
thrust in his heart, a victim to the jeal- 
ousy of the priests whose followers had 
become converts to the new religion 
which St. Thomas preached, we are told, 
with infinite persuasiveness and gentle 
ness. In one of the chapels in the Cathe 
dral of Chartres, some of the most stir 
ring incidents in the life of this Apostle 
are shown in stained glass. 

It is proposed and expected that the 
new St. Thomas’ will be as beautiful in 
its symbolism and in the execution of its 
sculpture as any of the churches of the 
middle ages. The fact that we can read 
the stories instead of being obliged to 
wait until others more learned than our 
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seives find the time to tell them to us 
shculd in no way lessen our interest in 
them or their appeal to us. The intense 
religious enthusiasm felt by the people 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
for their cathedrals is echoed today by 
the feeling of each parish for its church. 
I’very member of St. Thomas’ is in 
tensely proud of the new building and 
has a personal interest in it. The plan, 
not as yet fulfilled, but which we hope 
soon will be, is to have the interior rep 
resentative of Biblical characters and the 
exterior “show forth the subsequent ex 
ponents of Truth, forming a visible con 
tinuity between the past and present, a 
sculptured witness of the appeal of the 
church through all ages.” An idea that 
is, indeed, very fine. There is so much 
in the church history right up to our own 
times that is wonderfully symbolic, that 
+ seems narrow to draw from the Bible 
alone for subjects, as is done so much in 
modern churches. 

The proposed Symbolical Sequence of 
Saints for the exterior of St. Thomas’ 
is so delightful that I cannot resist giving 
at least a portion of it here, although it 
has as yet progressed no further than to 
be worked out on paper. Let us hope 
that it may be carried out in the very 
near future. 

The main portal is divided in the cen- 
tre by a stone pier symbolical of the two 
natures embodied in Christ, the human 
and the divine. On the pedestal support 
ing the figure of Christ are to be three 
angels holding the six symbols of the 
attributes of the Dijety. 1, Tower 
(Power) ; 2, Crown ( Majesty) ; 3, Torch 
(Wisdom); 4, Heart (Love); 5, Mercy 
(Broken Shackles) ; 6, Justice (Scales). 
In the three niches on either side of the 
porch there are to be six of the Apostles, 
St. Peter, St. Andrew and St. James, 
the Greater, on the right ; on the left, St. 
Paul, St. Philip and St. John. Above in 
the central niche in the tympanum is to 
be a statue of the patron of the church, 
St. Thomas, the Apostle. The other two 
large niches are to contain statues of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury and St. Thomas, 
the Doctor, while in the six smaller 
niches are to be statues of the six re- 
maining apostles. Fach holds a scroll 
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on which is’ written his particular 
contribution to the Apostles’ Creed 
hese exterior sculptured saints are not 
only interesting to the eye of the passer 
by, they “lend themselves to the height 
ening of the architectural ensemble.” 
On the thirty three bosses over the 
main portal the three periods of Chris 
tianity, early, mediaeval and modern, re 
lating to the Anglican church, are to be 
depicted. The first division will contain 
such scenes as the Nativity, the Crucifix 
ion, the Resurrection; the second, scenes 
in English Christianity, such as St. Jos 
eph of Arimathaea and the Holy Grail, 
St. Augustine’s meeting with the bishops 
of the British church; the third, scenes 
from the development of the church in 


\merica, from the ships containing the 
early Anglican emigrants down to the 


building of the new St. Thomas’. 

I will not go more fully into the de 
tails of this sculpture except to say that 
the four niches in the two front but 
tresses are to contain the doctors of the 
church, SS. Gregory the Great, Ambrose, 
\thanasius, and Jerome, who are sym 
bolical of the dogmatic strength of Chris 
tianity. 

The twelve signs of the zodiac are to 
be Cary ed in the tw elve bosses of the rose 
window, six on the exterior and the re- 
mainder on the interior. The Bridal 
Porch to the South of the main entrance 
will be presided over by the patron saint 
of brides, St. Joseph. There will be 
bridal scenes in bas relief on each side. 
one from the Old and one from the New 
lestament, namely, the marriage of 
Isaac and Rebecca, and the marriage in 
Cana. 

The interior of the church not 
contain nearly as much sculpture as the 
exterior. Here the symbolism will be 
largely carried out in the stained glass 
windows, in the wood carving and even 
in the hardware. Fvery detail down to 
the keys that lock and unlock the vari- 
doors to the church and_ parish 
house has been carefully considered and 
designed from the symbolic as well as 
the artistic point of view. Everything 
has a hidden meaning which makes it 
appropriate to its use in the house of 
God. 
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The figured plaster ceiling in the clergy 
sacristy has as the central decoration the 
seal of St. Thomas, with its builder’s 
square, its book and the spear of the 
Saints’ Martyrdom. Around it run those 
brave and loyal words, “Let us also go, 
that we may die with Him.” This ceil- 
ing was brought in sections from Eng- 
land, as, at the time it was made, there 
were no modellers in this country who 
could do this sort of work. Since its im- 
portation, however, American craftsmen 
are learning to do the same kind of thing. 
We may be thankful to those who have 
had the direction of the work of all kinds 


Ferguson, 
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on this church for the untiring super- 
vision they have given it and their deter- 
mination to realize their ideals for it. It 
has raised the standard of workmanship 
in every branch of art represented in the 
Church. 

Indeed, every one, I am sure, who 
has gone up Fifth avenue since the build- 
ing of St. Thomas’ is grateful to each 
person who has had a hand in the mak- 
ing of this building. It grows more 
beautiful the more we see it and with 
our affection for it, grows our gratitude 
to its designers and our admiration of 
their peculiar abilities. 
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“Without them the Woolworth Building would be distinctly less 
alive and less attractive ” 
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and 


religious 


and 


and other 
monsters. They seem to have 
disappeared. As far as the 


Darkness in vis- 
ible form are con- 
cerned, ‘‘the lid is 
on,” and even news- 
paper caricaturists 
suggest them most 
politely and rever- 
ently. Photographic 
realism is the order 
of the day, despite 
sporadic efforts 
toward allegory and 
symbolism like 
“Everyman” and 
‘1a Princesse Loin- 


taine’ and ‘“Sumu- 
run’ in dramatic 
literature, and oc- 


casional lapses into 
the picturesque on 
the part of Cubists 
and Futurists and 
poster artists. Only 
in the realm of 
dressmakers and 
modistes is there 
evidence of a con- 
scious return to 
styles that are alive, 
and to decorative 
<ompositions _ that 
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seem to 
exorcised demons and 
devils in the 
gargoyles, 
and chimeras, 
dragons 

tarasques, 
gorgons, 


form of 
grotesques 
goblins, 
griffins, 
magots and 
salamanders 
awful 


Powers of 


architec- 
decorative 
well as 


world, 
have 


almost 
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FROM 


is almost a sine 
architecture 
been described as frozen music. 
architecture is music 


WOOL- 





say lessthan they suggest, andare fascinat 
ing because they keep the imagination ac 
tiveandstimulate curiosity totheextreme. 
architecture, 
quality is life, physical and spiritual, just 
architecture 
shaping 


the essential 


represents per 


of lifeless forms. 


Whether a Gothic building be beautiful 
is of far less importance than that 1 
should be interesting. That it should 


structurally and 
qua non, 
very aptly 
Gothic 
still active and still 
fluid, though cor- 
poreal rather than 
aerial. Gothicarchi 
tecture is the es 
thetic expression of 
all humanity, evil 
as wellas good, poor 
as well as rich, triv 
ial as well as sig 
nificant. 


has 


i lence, gargoyles, 
that are as funda- 
mentally Gothic as 
grotesques are Re 
naissance and chi 
meras are Classic. 
Gargoyles are the 
efflorescence of liy- 
ing organisms, Gar- 
goyles take all the 
hardness 


out of 

stone, and all the 

igidity out of 
sculpture. 


U nfortunately, 
architects have got- 
ten into the fashion 
of fussily limiting 
the use of the word 
gargoyles to those 
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“Unlike Medieval gargoyles, . 


gargoyles that terminate waterspouts and 
formerly served a useful purpose in rainy 
weather. Just because the great Viol- 
lett-le-Duc narrowed the term in his Dic- 
tionary of Architecture, and because 
Ducange in his Glossary of Mediaeval 
Latin described Gargoullia as lapideum 
apue pluvie emissarium, But “grotesque 
water spout” was only one of the mean- 
ings, as is made clear by Ducange’s quo- 
tation from Stat. pro aurifab. ann, 1378. 
tom. 6, where Gargoulle dracomis figura 
appellatur; and by the use of the word 
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. they are made of terra cotta instead of stone 


for ‘certain serpents figures employed 
in heraldry,” and for dragons of French 
cities such as the ‘‘“Gargouille de Rouen”; 
and by Holland in his translation of 
Pliny II, 552 (1601): “His invention it 
was to set up Gargils or Antiques at the 
top of a Gauill end, as a finiall to the 
crest tiles’; and by Hall Caine in his 
Deemster II, 9 (1888): “A tall brass 
candlestick with gruesome gargoyles 
carved on the base”: or the Spectator, p. 
841, Dec. 14, 1889: “To carve verval 
gurgovles, grotesque figures of speech” ; 
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“(Gargoyles are the efflorescence of living forms.” 


or Hormanus, Vulgaria (1519): “Make = gantly and ignorantly describes as “all 


me a trusse standynge out upon gar- in mistake of the meaning of the word.” 
gellys that I may se about,” and “I A little learning is a dangerous thing 
g, 


wyll have gargillis under the beamys but a little etymology is even worse 
breedis, which the Dictionary of the Just as certain grammatical purists in- 
Architectural Publication Society arro- sist stupidly on confining the use of the 
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word none to the singular, and on spell- 
ing welsh rabbit as rare-bit, so the con- 
notation of the English gargoyle and the 
French gargouille has been pinched, un- 
til now it is the universal custom in ar- 
chitects’ offices to refuse to allow the 
word its full richness of meaning, and 
when quaint non-spouting figures are 
meant, to substitute the Classic chimera 
or the Renaissance grotesque. 

Even the non-spouting gargoyles of 
Notre Dame de Paris are now designated 
on the post cards that picture them as 
chiméres, following the lead of the arch- 
aeologists who were obliged to add to 
the Classic term what they abstracted 
from the Gothic one. Chimera in its 
Greek origin meant shegoat only, then 
by extension a fabulous fire-breathing 
monster, with lion’s head, goat’s body 
and serpent’s tail; or sometimes with 
three heads, those of lion, goat and ser 
pent. They are described by Wycliff in 
1382, Bibl. Prol. 31, as “Beestes clepid 
chymeres, that hav a part of each beest, 
and such ben not, no but oonly in opyn- 
youn.” 

It is not the substitution of chimera 
for gargoyle to which I would take 
strong exception—unnecessary and even 
misleading as it is—but to the substitu- 
tion of grotesque for gargoyle, of a Re- 
naissance for a Gothic word to describe 
a Gothic creature, Grotesque is from 
the Italian grotte, or underground exca- 
vations of the Classic decorative art of 
the Golden House of Nero in Rome, at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
which Raphael borrowed and adapted 
and developed so _ wonderfully for 
the loggie of the Vatican, Perino di 
Vaga for the Palazzo Doria in Genoa, 
and Giulio Romano for the Palazzo 
del Té in Mantua. Primarily, gro- 
tesque designates these Classic and Re- 
naissance symmetrical interlacings of 
‘onventionalized plant forms with fan- 
tastic and human and animal shapes, 
satyrs, centaurs and similar fabulous 
creatures, heads, masks and _ festoons, 
birds and insects, arms and armor, vases 
and allegorical figures of virtues and 
vices. Only by a monstrous perversion 
of the word can grotesque be twisted 
from Renaissance to Gothic, leaving its 
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own place to be taken by the inappro- 
priate and incorrect arabesque. 

Even if gargoyle did mean the spout- 
ers only, the extension of its meaning to 
include all the Gothic satirical figures 
that throng the roofs and towers of 
Gothic buildings would be in line with 
the normal and natural development ot 
language, and in every way commend- 
able. All the more reason, then, for 
holding on to a meaning that is sanec- 
tioned by ancient general usage, though 
for some time spurned in the technical 
phraseology of architecture. 

Probably the best ancient literary ex 
pression of the spout meaning is in 


Lydgate, Chron. Troy. 11, XI (1412- 
20) : 
And every House covered was with 
lead, 


\nd many gargoyle, and many curt 
ous hede, 

With spouts through, and pipes, as 
they ought 

From the stone work to the kernel 
rauht. 

But the wider connotation is clear in 

\Withal’s Dictionary (ed. 1608) who has: 


“Gargels of men’s figures, telamones 
atlantes; gargels of women’s figures, 
cariatides vel statuae mulieres.” Also 


in more modern times—in the iast half 
of the nineteenth century—Adeline in his 
Sculptures, Grotesques et Symboliques, 
with many line illustrations of those in 
Rouen, freely and unhesitatingly desig- 
nates non-spouters and spouters alike as 
gargouilles, while Canon Auber in the 
Bulletin Monumental says practically the 
last word on the subject when he de 
fines gargoutlles as: “Symbolic mon 
sters, emblems of the paganism con 
quered by religion at Rouen”; and adds 
as a secondary meaning: “Imitation of 
these chimerical animals to conduct 
water from roofs.” 

The most vivid literary pictures of 
gargoyles are those given by Victor Hugo 
in his dramatic novel Notre Dame: “At 
the very top of one of the towers, a fan 
tastic dwarf climbing, writhing, craw] 
ing on all fours, descending outside above 
the abyss, leaping from projection to 
projection, and going to ransack the belly 
of some sculptured gorgon: it was Quasi 
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On a bell 
tower, an enormous head and bundle of 
disordered limbs swinging furiously at 
the end of a rope: it was Quasimodo 
ringing vespers on the Angelus, Once 
at night a hideous form was seen wan- 
dering along the frail balustrade of 
arved lacework, which crowns the tow- 
ers and borders the circumference of the 
apse; again it was the hunchback of 
Notre Dame. Then, said the women of 
the neighborhood, the whole church took 
on something fantastic, supernatural, 
horrible; eyes and mouths were opened 
here and there; one heard the dogs, the 
monsters, and the gargoyles of stone. 


modo dislodging the crows, 
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which keep watch night and day, with 
outstretched neck and open jaws, around 
the monstrous cathedral, barking. And 
all this came from Quasimodo. Egypt 
would have taken him for the god of 
this temple; the Middle Ages believed 
him to be its demon.” 

“Above the flame, the enormous tow- 
ers, two sides of each of which were vis- 
ible in sharp outline, the one wholly 
black, the other wholly red, seemed still 
more vast with all the immensity of the 
shadow which they cast even to the sky. 
Their innumerable sculptures of demons 
and dragons assumed a lugubrious as- 
pect. The restless light of the flame 
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made them move to the eve. There were 
griffins which had the air of laughing 
gargoyles which one fancied one hear«d 
yelping, salamanders which puffed at th 


fire, tarasques which sneezed in_ the 
smoke. And among the monsters thus 


roused from their sleep of stone by this 
flame, by this noise, there was one who 
walked about and who was seen, from 
time to time, to pass across the glowing 
face of the pile, like a bat in front of a 
candle.” 

Of course it is unreasonable to ex 
pect any American building to achieve 
such a wealth of dramatic picturesque 
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ness as that. Even if the architect did 
recommend a thousand gargoyles, the 
owner and his board of directors would 
cut the number to a dozen, or else have 
them in groups of fifty all alike, in order 
to save the money necessary for individ 
ual modeling. And as for putting gar- 
goyles on churches, Christians of the 
twentieth century would consider it sac 
rilegious. Even on the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York City, the 
architect, Charles Collens, dared not em 
ploy the real thing. He says: 

“The religious character of the build 
ings does not allow such freedom, The 
ornament is very restrained and the gro 
tesques are confined to the library and 
tower, depicturing the various symbols 
of knowledge, with the owl, the sphinx, 
and busts of monks typifying pedagogy, 
thought, research and preaching. The 
chapel, while having various ornamented 
billet courses well adapted to grotesques. 
has been treated only with angels, cher 
ubs and evangelists. The ornament of 
the other buildings consists in armorial 
bearings of foliation. The day of the 


grotesque in church decoration,” adds 
Mr. Collens, “has gone by.” 
In secular architecture, more ambi 


tious attempts have been made to revive 
the glories of the past. On one of the 
barracks at West Point are quaint and 
humorous figures illustrating the devel 
opment of war, designed by Mr. Lee 
Laurie for the architects, Cram, Good 
hue and Ferguson. On the dormitory 
presented by the Class of '79 to Prince 
ton University are numerous interesting 
gargoyles designed by Mr. Gutzon Borg 
um for the same architects. But the 
best modern example of the free use of 
gargoyles and grotesques is the College 
of the City of New York, whose build 
ing the architect, George B. Post, has 
enriched with more than 600 figures, all 
different—on the gymnasium, athletic 
contortions; on the chemical building, 
mysterious experiments ; on the mechani 
cal arts building, goblin mechanics; on 
the sub-freshman building, the begin- 
nings of education; on the main build- 
ing, the higher studies. And although 
the figures are inferior to those turned 
out in thousands by the architectural car 
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vers of the Middle Ages, they do help 
vastly to relieve the deadly monotony of 
geometrical shapes and forms. 

Mr. Post also introduced as corbels 
under the balcony at the twelfth story 
of the National Arts Club in New York 
City, four droll figures typifying the four 
arts, Painting, Architecture, Sculpture 
and Music. 

Richardson was fond of introducing 
grotesque animal forms among the intri- 
cate interlacements of his Byzantine or- 
nament, and used quaintly distorted hu- 
man figures in the capitals of the col- 
umns of the crypt-like lobby of the Law 
School Building of Harvard University. 

The grotesque, as illustrated in the 
treatment of the Newark Normal Train- 
ing School by E. F. Guilbert “even if it 
is to be considered as a latter-day ex- 
pression of a mediaeval joke, is serious 
enough to be a symbol” presenting at 
the same time qualities ridiculous enough 
to be piquant and sincere enough to be 
full of meaning. 

One of the most interesting set of 
grotesques in this country are those with 
which John Russell Pope has embellished 
the gate-lodge at Mr. Vanderbilt’s place, 
“Deepdale,” Long Island. The heads, 
each entirely different in facial expres- 
sion, carved from wood and set under 
the overhanging second story, in con- 
junction with the hand-hewn oak tim- 
bers, make the little building as unique 
as it is thoroughly excellent in that too- 
rare architectural quality of craftsman- 
ship, combined with good design. 

The loftiest gargovles in the world, 
and the only important or serious ones 
on an office building with which I am 
acquainted, are those on the 29th, 49th 
and 51st floors of the Woolworth Build- 
ing. Like all modern gargoyles they do 
not spout even when in the horizontal 
position of water spouts. And _ unlike 
Medieval gargoyles, but like those of 
ancient Rome, they are made of terra 
cotta instead of stone, and consequently 
have the characteristics of moulded 
rather than of carved ornament. 

3ut while they are not sufficiently 
numerous to assert themselves as an im- 
portant decorative feature of the edifice. 
yet thev do deserve respectful attention 
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as suggesting the possibilities of gar- 
goyles for use in the decoration of com- 
mercial structures. Without them the 
Woolworth Building would be distinctly 
less alive and less attractive. So that 
we ought rather be grateful for what we 
have, than complaining for lack of what 
we haven't. Among the animals gar- 
goyled, some of which are illustrated in 
connection with this article, are the bat, 
the pelican, the puma. the frog, the owl 
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GRAMMATAN COVRT 


A FIRE PROOF SVBVRBAN APARTMENT 








ANY who are habitual 
city dwellers, and | 
may say others who 
are not confined to this 
class, will learn in 
amazement that there 
is such a thing as an 
apartment house in the 
country, as their idea 
of country life has 
been, without doubt, 
synonymous with the country house. One 
of the reasons for this impression may 
be that when in the city, they have al- 
ways occupied an apartment and never 
associated the country with this mode of 
living, having in mind the idea of the 
country house, and possibly, too, because 
apartments have not been erected in the 
suburbs to any great extent, until com- 
paratively recent years. 





BY KENNETH GC. HOW 





—$ 


Where these buildings have been well 
built and planned with an idea of giving 
all the comforts and conveniences of the 
best apartments to be obtained in the 
city; and with the additional advantage 
of plenty of good country air, splendid 
sanitary conditions and, let me not fail 
to add, the supreme quality of freedom 
from fire, they have proved most popu- 
lar and desirable. It may be mentioned 
in proof of this, that all the apartments 
in Gramatan Court were rented long be- 
fore the completion of the building—in 
fact most of them shortly after the start 
of construction. 

To those who do not wish the care and 
trouble which a country house necessar- 
ily demands of one, and who are still 
lured by the many charms of the coun- 
try, may well rejoice in this solution of 
their problem. 
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THE PLAN OF “GRAMATAN COURT,” BRONXVILLE, N. \ 
Bates & How, Architects 


Gramatan Court, of which we give 
some illustrations accompanying this text, 
is a fireproof apartment building that has 
recently been completed at Bronxville, 
one of the most charming suburbs near 
New York, and well known ffor its 
picturesque rolling hills and many charm- 
ing houses. 

We were fortunate enough to secure a 
number of photographs taken during the 
progress of construction of these build- 
ings—there being two separate struc 
tures, one large building facing the main 
or Sagamore road, and one smaller one. 
facing on the side or New Street, also 
views of the buildings taken shortly af 
ter their completion. The first men 
tioned, we think, will be of much inter 
est to those who care to delve, as it were, 
somewhat below the surface. They show 
in‘considerable detail the method of con- 
struction and the great possibilities to be 
obtained in these materials when prop- 
erly used. 


Terra cotta hollow tile was employed 
in the exterior and interior bearing walls. 
in varying thicknesses; ten inches for the 
first and second, and eight inches for 
the third and fourth stories; all resting 
on stone foundation walls twenty inches 
thick. The interior partitions having, of 
course, not the thickness of the bearing 
walls, are also of this same material, but 
as made in its cheapest form, being not 
so hard and always used where no great 
weight is required to be supported. They 
are commonly designated ‘Partition 
Block” and those used for the bearing 
walls, both exterior and interior, being 
called “Wall Block.” 

These partition block are much to be 
preferred over either wood studding or 
plaster block. The last mentioned, though 
fire resistant, is not a satisfactory back- 
ing for the interior finish; it not being 
free from shrinking, nor proof against 
holding dampness. 

The floor construction used was the 
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combination system of hollow tile and 
reinforced concrete. The beams being 
of this material reinforced with steel rods 
and the hollow tile having a different 
shape from that used in the walls, filling 
the spaces between. This filling has the 
advantage of giving a level ceiling which 
may be readily plastered. 

In the building of today, whether it be 
a small residence, apartment house or of- 
fice building, many appurtenances are re- 
quired, such as plumbing, heating, elec- 
tric wiring and vacuum cleaning, etc., 
and considerable difficulty is sometimes 
experienced in extending the many pipes 
required through the building. To a great 
extent this problem is solved by the ad- 
dition of two or three inches of ash or 
cinder concrete laid over the floor slab 
to properly cover them. Where a wood 
floor is required, two by three inch bev- 
elled strips of wood are placed sixteen 
inches apart and imbedded in the con- 
crete fill. Over this the finished wood 
floor is laid. We have made a diagram 
explaining this in further detail. When 
a finished floor of composition or tile, 
etc... is desired, these wood strips or 
“Sleepers” as they are called, are omit- 
ted. 

Sections of the hollow tile walls may 
be easily noted in the various photo- 
graphs of construction here reproduced 
and also the system of laying up. It can 
be seen that the joints are broken the 
same as is commonly done in brick or 
stone walls, and where the spans are not 
too great over openings, this same tile 
is used: but laid sidewise, so that they 
may be filled with concrete and _ rein- 
forced with steel rods. The other scheme 
which was also used, was the reinforced 
concrete beam the same as employed in 
the floors. 

The circular arch construction is also 
worthy of notice, showing that the same 
principle was employed as in either brick 
or stone. The views were taken before 
the removal of the forms. 

Although hollow tile is comparatively 
new, when compared with the age of 
other standard materials, it is by no 
means an experiment as that stage has 
passed long since and when properly 
used in conjunction with reinforced 
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concrete, the result is more than satis- 
factory. 

By the use of hollow tile, all furring 
and lathing is omitted. The hollow spaces 
in the tile serve as a complete insulation 
against changes in the atmosphere and 
the dovetails on the sides serve as good 
clinches for the stucco or plaster. These 
omissions of materially reduce 
the cost, and the tile, besides possessing 
great strength, has also the advantages 
of being proof against the annoying set- 
tlements and shrinkages, so commonly 
felt in wood construction. 

We must not fail to mention another 
factor of great economy, and that was 
the elimination of all structural steel 
work commonly employed in most large 
fireproof buildings, excepting the steel 
rods used for reinforcing the concrete 
beams. This item played an important 
part in making these buildings possible. 

By noting the divers forms, curves and 
projections of the various gables, balco 
nies, etc., may be seen how flexible and 
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SHOWING WALL CONSTRUCTION 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
Bates & How 










adaptable these materials are and what 
is more, they are built to stay with no 
danger of expense and trouble for pos 
sible repairs. 

The illustrations given here and num 
berless others shown in the journals de 
voted to architecture, give ample proof of 
the great variety and good design possi- 
ble to be obtained in this construction. 
Let the prospective owner realize that 
while the initial cost of this i 
more than in wood, it will be far cheaper 
in the end—in that the repair bills will 
be down to a minimum and the building 
will endure in good condition for 
less years. 
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count 


The great advance in engineering along 
these lines, has made possible the accurate 
results obtained from the rein- 
forced concrete and has made this system 
well adapted for any type of building or 
difficult detail of construction. 

It may be interesting to note that these 
buildings, four stories and basement, are 
the highest which have ever been erected 
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in this country where these materials 
and this method of construction was ex- 
clusively used throughout and is in con- 
sequence quite a departure from the con- 
ventional type of structure. 

They contain thirteen apartments in 
the upper building, and eight in the 
lower, besides additional servants’ rooms, 
janitor’s quarters, etc., in the basements. 
The apartments range in size from five 
rooms and one bathroom to seven rooms 
and three bathrooms, and each provided 
with an open air balcony, a feature which 
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FLOOR CONSTRUCTION USED IN “GRAM 
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is seldom enjoyed in the city apartment. 
Fach living and dining room has a 
wood wainscot to the height of the win 
dow sills and over this the plaster walls 
have been tinted or papered in various 
designs and colors.. Each living room has 
an ample fireplace with a wood mantel 
The bathrooms have both tile floors and 
wainscots, and the kitchens and pantries. 
etc., have composition floors. This is a 
most modern and sanitary treatment. 
The only wood used in the main halls 
is the handrail of the iron stairway, and 


TWO PROGRESS PHOTOGRAPHS, THE FIRST SHOWING THE FLOOR CONSTRUCTION, 
THE SECOND, A PORTION OF THE EXTERIOR BEFORE THE APPLICATION 
OF THE STUCCO. 
Bates & How, Architects. 
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with the treads of marble, as is also the 
base and strings, and the floors of tile, 
with the entrance door and trim to each 
apartment of metal, we may say that the 
last word has been said on the fireproof 
question, as far as is known to the best 
modern practice. 

In speaking of the stairs, we will add 
that it may also be built of reinforced 
concrete and is not a difficult undertaking. 
In this instance both this and the iron 
stairs were considered and it was con- 
cluded that inasmuch as the strings, 
newels and balusters, was to make it of 
this material in its entirety. 

Each apartment is supplied with ser 
vice stairs which are open to the air and 
are also of iron. The floors of the bal- 
conies through which they run, are of 
cement. The heating is by the vacuum 
system, supplied by the power plant of 
the owners, The Lawrence Park Realty 
Company. The buildings are supplied 
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with electric lights throughout from the 
same source, and also have the intercom- 
municating telephone system for the 
vestibules at main entrances to all apart 
ments. 

Considerable difficulty was encountered 
in successfully meeting the conditions of 
the site which was a very peculiar one, 
owing to the two roads running at ob 
tuse angles and the great slope of the 
ground, causing great differences in the 
grade. In the main, this was met by plac- 
ing two parts of the larger building and 
the smaller structure on different levels 
following the grades of the street as 
much as possible, giving an effect which 
mars so many buildings. Another feature 
was the projection of each gable one be 
yond the other, following the angle of the 
road, the effect of which adds to the gen- 
eral interest and picturesqueness of the 
buildings. 

The exterior is treated in an adaptation 
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“GRAMATAN COURT,” BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
Bates & How, Architects. 


of the Spanish mission style with the 
walls of white stucco and red tile roofs 
so as to be in harmony with the architect- 
ure of the Hotel Gramatan of which it is 
a near neighbor, and considerable study 
and care was required in obtaining a 


g 


building of four stories in height, to look 
well in this style as practically all of the 
old mission buildings, upon which the 
design of this is based, are quite low, be 
ing rarely more than two stories high 
and many less than that. 
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PROGRESS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING “MISSION” GABLE END, BEFORE STUCCO WAS 
APPLIED. 
Bates & How, Architects 


PROGRESS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING “MISSION” GABLE END, BEFORE STUCCO WAS 
\PPLIED, “GRAMATAN COURT.” BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
Bates & How, Architects. 
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A GERMAN HOVSING DEVELOPMENT 


By John T. Klaber. 


reforms 

accomplished in Ger- 

many, though 

known to our Amer- 

ican readers than 

the English work of 

the same nature, are 

nevertheless of very 

great interest. Most 

of the great Ger- 

man industrial 

centres have made 

notable progress in this respect during re 

cent vears, and their problems have been 

treated in a great variety of ways. Both 

in the cities themselves and in their en- 

virons districts have been set apart for 

svstematic development, and this has 

usually been accomplished in an artistic 
and economical manner. 

Dresden, the capital of the kingdom of 

Saxony, and the fifth largest city of the 


housing 


less 


Ikmpire, has been by no means backward 
in this respect. Important public works 
have been, and are still being, carried 
out in the city and its environs, with the 
aim of rendering it more beautiful and 
livable. Dresden is an important manu 
facturing place, being the centre of the 
German camera industry, and having also 
other important manufactures, among 
which cigarettes and chocolate are per 
haps the most prominent. The famous 
Dresden china is, however, not made at 
Jresden, but at Meissen, about sixteen 
miles to the northwest. Nor is Dresden 
exclusively industrial, being the seat of 
the Saxon court, and an important art 
centre. 

Because of its agreeable situation and 
its industrial importance, Dresden has 
gradually surrounded itself with a con- 
siderable number of residential suburbs, 
many of which offer valuable models for 
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emulation. Of these suburbs, Hellerau 
is perhaps the most attractive, and cer 
tainly one of the most interesting, both 
for the general disposition and for the 
architecture of the individual structures. 
Lying to the north of Dresden, on an 
undulating tract of ground that rises 
from the valley of the Elbe, Hellerau is 
connected with the city by an electric 
tramway, which makes the trip of about 
four miles in some twenty-five minutes. 
The cars are modern in equipment and 
almost luxurious in their fittings, and the 
traction company goes so far as to fur 
nish free newspapers for the delectation 
of the travelling public. There seems, 
therefore, no reason why it should not 
attract a high class of business and pro 
fessional men, for whom it furnishes ex 
cellent homes at very favorable terms. 
The foundation of Hellerau seems to 
have been due to the initiative of the 
Deutsche Werkstatten, a co-operative 
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corporation who manufacture furniture 
and household fittings of a very modern 
type. Their designs are made by some of 
the best German architects, and particu 
larly by Prof. Richard Riemerschmid, of 
Munich, who planned the garden suburb 
and many of its buildings. The 
furniture factory of the company is lo- 
cated at Hellerau, and a considerable part 
of the town is built up in small houses, 
suitable for the artisans employed there, 
while other sections are devoted to a 
more expensive type of building. The 
factory and the artisans’ houses are from 
the design of Prof. Riemerschmid, the 
larger cottages are by different architects, 
and vary considerable in their type of 
design, though stuccoed walls and red 
tile roofs are the dominant note. 

The factory of the Deutsche Werk 
statten has been designed with the ex 
press idea of not having too decided a 
factory look, and the same principle has 
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HOUSES ON THE MORITZBURGER, PILLIUTZER 
WEG, HELLERAU. 
Prof. Richard Riemerschmid, Architect 


been followed in the artisans’ houses 
in the part of the town adjoining it on 
the north and east. Although these 
houses are built in long rows, with a view 
to economy, their irregular forms and 
location prevent any appearance resem- 
bling the usual factory town. The street 
called “Am griinen Zipfel,” entirely built 
up in rows of small houses, is saved from 
monotony by its irregular form and by 
the curving lines and oblique setting of 
the buildings. The plans of these little 
“TYPICAL PLANS OF houses are of the greatest simplicity, and 
SMALLER Frouees some of them can be rented for as little 
FOR ARTISANS. as seventy dollars a year, in addition to a 
HELLERAU, GER : , ; 
MANY. small charge for garden rent, about half 
‘The house to the left, a cent per square foot yearly. Others of 
with living room, kitchen, _ - : 
two. bed-rooms, laundry the houses, of somewhat larger size, rent 
in cellar, and attic, rents for one hundred to one hundred and 
dollars) _ yearly. The twenty-five dollars yearly, but here the 
other, with parlor, com : ° Rb: . 
bined living room and accommodations are rather more elab- 
kitchen, three bed-rooms; orate, many of the houses at the higher 


laundry in cellar, and 
attic, rents for 430 marks = ARTISAN’S HOUSES IN THE STREET “AM. 
ee a eee GRUNEN ZIPFEL, HELLERAU. 


additional Prof. Richard Riemerschmid, Architect 
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price having their own bath-rooms, which 
the smaller houses lack. 

The exterior appearance of these 
houses is decidedly pleasing. They have, 
as a rule, only two floors, and the ar- 
rangement in rows, in addition to its 
economy, has the advantage of prevent- 
ing the boxy look that is inevitable in 
isolated houses of this size. Their gray- 
ish stuccoed walls and red tiled roofs 
produce an agreeable contrast of color, 
enhanced by the woodwork, which is 
usually stained in dull tones of blue and 
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green. The architecture is that habitual- 
ly used by Prof. Riemerschmid, and may 
be classified as a free adaptation of the 
prevailing domestic architecture in south 
ern Germany during the middle ages, a 
type that persisted through the period of 
the Renaissance in the smaller towns and 
villages. 

At the northern end of this street is 
the market-place, with shops and the 


sites of the future hotel and_ school 
buildings. At the southern end is a 


tavern, remodelled by Prof. Riemer 
schmid, at the corner of the road running 
east and west. On this road, somewhat 
to the west, lies the factory, whose ir 
regular plan and informal architecture 
suggest rather an old German farm. Its 
disposition iS, ney ertheless, altogether 
practical, and its well-lighted interiors 
form excellent working quarters for the 
employ ees. 

While the entire eastern portion of 
the estate is devoted to small houses for 
artisans, mostly built in rows, the south- 
ern part is built up with larger cottages, 
in some cases grouped together, but more 
often isolated. Here more variety pre 
vails, the houses being the work of sev 
eral different architects, and showing 
examples of various types of design and 
construction. This part of the ground 
is more irregular in its contours, lending 
itself to picturesque effects, and the 
buildings, both existing and projected, 
give witness to the extent to which the 
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Riemerschmid, 


Architect 
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Prof 


from the 


architects have sought for variety with 
out departing from a strict adherence 
to the unity of character that is so desir- 
able in any group of this nature. A 
large part of the estate is overgrown 
with forest, and in many cases the trees 
have been left growing about the houses, 
forming a pleasing background and add- 


ing imtimacy and privacy. 

Among the most interesting groups of 
houses is that designed by Hermann 
Muthesius, of Nicolassee near Berlin. 
This includes several houses built around 
a quadrangle, and the others adjoining. 
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PROPOSED GROUP OF HOUSES 
Muthesius, 
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WERKSTATTEN, HELLERAU 
View from Within the Court. 


erschmid, Architect 


Another group of eight houses, arranged 
on the two sides of a street by Prof. 
Riemerschmid, is scarcely less interest- 
ing. As yet, however, these plans have 
not been completely executed, but the 
houses are gradually being built as occa- 
sions present themselves. Many of the 
houses are built in pairs, but two-family 
houses in which each family has its own 
floor are rare. An excellent example of 
this type is to be found in the street 
“beim Grabchen,” erected from the plans 
of Hermann Muthesius. 

Other architects, also, 


have contrib- 
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TANNICHTWEG, HELIERAU 
Architect. 
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TWO PERSPECTIVES AND CELLAR, FIRST FLOOR, SECOND FLOOR AND ATTIC PLANS OF 
A TYPICAL HOUSE, HELLERAU, GERMANY. 
Herman Muthesius, Architect. 


A house containing reception room, combined living and dining room, kitchen, etc., with three bed-rooms 
and bath in second floor, and an additional bed-room in the attic. This house rents for 
970 marks yearly (about 240 dollars). 
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rWO VIEWS OF A TYPICAL DOUBLE FAMILY 
HOUSE, HELLERAU, GERMANY. 


General Plan of Proposed Houses, Hellerau, Germany. 


Herman Muthesius, Architect. 


The houses shown in solid black in this plan are 
executed, the others proposed for future building. 
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VIEW IN STREET (AUF DEM LAND). PROPOSED HOUSES FOR HELLERAU. 


Prof. 


Richard Riemerschmid, Architect. 
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STREET FRONT, GROUND AND SECOND FLOOR 





PLAN, TWO-FAMILY HOUSE IN THE ONE FAMILY HOUSE, HELLERAU. 
STREET “BEIM GRABSCHEN,” Theodore Fischer, Architect. 
HELLERAU. The ground floor contains living room, dining-room, 
Herman Muthesius, Architect. kitchen, pantry; the second floor contains studio, nur 
The rental of each house is 550 marks yearly (about sery, three bed-rooms and bath. The rental of this 
135 dollars). , house is 1,600 marks (400 dollars) yearly. 
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uted their designs in the building of this 
part of the town. Prof. Theodor 
Fischer of Munich has built a_ very 
charming house with stuccoed walls on 
the lower floor and planking above, and 
a tiled hip roof. This house, despite its 
very considerable accommodations, has 
been made to rent for four hundred dol 
lars a year, plus ground rent, which in 
all cases is reckoned separately. A stuc 
coed house with tile roof, by the same 
architect, rents for three hundred dol 
lars. These houses are substantially 
built, re OMY and well arranged. 

Professor Ernst Kuhn has built a 
gambrel roofed house, set among the 
trees, with stuccoed and tile-hung walls. 
Other houses are by Oswin Hempel, 
Heinrich Tscharmann and Alexander 
Horath. All of these rent for about 
three hundred and fifty dollars a year, 
a very moderate figure, in view of the 
accommodations they furnish. 

The residence of Dr. Gunther, the 
official physician of the town, has been 
planned by Rudolf Lewicki, with a view 
to its special use. In addition to the 
living rooms in the main body of the 
house, a wing with a separate entrance 
contains the doctor’s offices, laboratory 
and other necessary features. This is 


ONE FAMILY HOUSE AT HELLERAU 


Tl 





is ede marks (about 300 dollars) 











FLOOR PLANS SHOWN 


Prof. Ernst Kuhn, 


The first floor contains a large hall, living room, dining room, 
and bath. The rental is 1,400 marks yearly 










STREET 


VIEW, ONE-FAMILY 
HELLERAU 


Prof. Heinrich Tscharman, Architect. 


HOUSE, 


one of the largest houses in Hellerau, 
and is situated on a little square in the 
space between the Heideweg, Tannicht- 
weg, and auf dem Sand, on the slope 
of a hill with an outlook to the south 
and east. The house by Prof. Kuhn ad- 


joins it on the west, and the larger house 
by Prof. Fischer on the north. 

Among the other houses already exe- 
cuted are several from the plans of Hein 


i. . — — 
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rich Tessenow, of varying sizes, includ- 
ing some small houses in the street “am 
Schankeberg,’ as well as villas lying 
near those above described. Like the 
other architects, he has also prepared 
some plans that are as yet unexecuted. 

Between the cottage section and the 
artisans’ homes a considerable area has 
been set aside for recreation grounds, of 
easy access from all directions. The 
remainder of the estate is for the most 
part undeveloped, except for the build- 
ings of the Dalcroze Institute. This is 
a school of modern gymnastics, founded 
by Jacques Dalcroze of Geneva, the 
buildings having been planned by Hein- 
rich Tessenow, and recently completed. 

The main building, with its stone 
pillars, produces a curious, though strik- 
ing, effect, and is connected by covered 
passages with the cottages for the resi- 
dent pupils, the whole forming an effec- 
tive group. 

In the plan of such a town as this the 
development accomplished in recent years 
is most striking. Instead of the old idea 
of straight streets crossing at right 
angles, with endless series of identical 
houses, we find a pleasing variety and 
irregularity, well adapted to the needs 
of a country town, and planned in view 
of the differences of level and the pos- 
sibilities of traffic requirements. The 
streets are by no means uniform in 
width; they twist and turn in such a 
manner as to offer continual changes of 
perspective, and the houses, in some 
cases, are not even parallel with the 


















































FLOOR PLANS OF ONE-FAMILY HOUSE AT HELLERAU. 


(Photograph above. ) 


Ground floor 


kitchen; 





contains 
n; upper floor contains ; 
room in attic; storage and laundry in cellar. 









Heinrich Tscharman, Architect. 


glazed porch, living hall, dining-room, 
rooms and bath; maid’s room and 








study, 
drying: 
Yearly rental, 1,350 marks. 
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HELLERAU, GER 


HOUSE OF DR 


GUNTHER, 
MANY 


Rudolf Lewicki, Architect. 


streets. Many lots, also, have no street 
frontage, and can be reached only by 
a private right of way, and this arrange- 
ment has made it possible to avoid the 
long, narrow lots of our American 
suburbs without devoting an undue pro- 
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GARDEN GATE, MORITZBURGER, 
WEG, HELLERAU. 
Richard Riemerschmid, 


PILLIUTZER- 


Prof Architect. 


portion of space to the streets. The 
greater isolation of houses on such sites 
will to some persons seem undesirable, 
but others will prefer them for their 
seclusion and quiet. 

In the building of Hellerau the ab- 
sence of discordant structures has been 
assured by the peculiar terms of rental 
adopted. The houses are built by the 
town, organized as a co-operative stock 
company, and are not sold outright, but 
rented to the members of the society 
All work must be done by the authorized 
architects of the society, and thus any 
disfiguring additions are _ prevented. 
There seems to be no reason why a sim- 
ilar device could not be adopted in 
America to the same purpose, if, indeed, 
it has not already been used. 
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A STAINED GLASS STUDY. 
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THE ART OF MAKING A 


STAINED GLASS WINDOW 
With Notes on the Work of Clara M. Burd 








ANDERING through 
foreign countries 
the traveller of 
artistic temperament 
will find today 
among the ancient 
mosques and tem 
ples of Egypt and 
Syria_ translucent 
mosaics set in 
framework of stone 
and cement, which 

date back to the Fifth Century, and 

marking the early stages of the art of 
stained glass. 

Examples of ornamental glass set in 
alabaster may also be seen in the tem 
ples of Egypt and in the historic cities 
of the Holy Land. So far as known 
the art of stained glass as a decoration 
attained full development in the elev- 
enth century, and like all arts it has 
passed through various stages of depres 
sion and eras of popular vogue. Ac 
cording to a prominent American artist, 
who is represented by numerous exam 
ples of colorful stained glass in_ the 
churches of this city and elsewhere, this 
art flourished and reached its zenith in 
the thirteenth century, and after several 
periods of depression again took a flight 
upward and soared on the wings of ar 
tistic endeavor through the sixteenth 
century. Although the introduction of 
the art of stained glass for the ornamen 
tation of churches in America is com 
paratively of recent origin, much has 
been accomplished by American artists 
within the past quarter of a century, 
and many examples of native art may 
be found in the large cities, notably New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, and from New England to the 
Pacific coast 





By CHARLES H. DORR 





Stained glass as a decoration in Am- 
erica may be traced back to the work 
of three pioneers in this art, John [a 
Farge, the noted colorist and mural 
painter, Frederic Crowinshield, an emi- 
nent painter, and Francis Lathrop, who 
is probably best known in the realm of 
art as a mural decorator, 

These artists gave a decided impetus 
to decoration with stained glass soon 
after the opening of the Centennial in 
Philadelphia, or in the seventies, and 
since then the art has flourished and de- 
veloped rapidly in America. 

One of the: first notable examples of 
ornamentation accomplished by John La 
Farge may be found in Trinity Church, 
Copley Square, Boston, where perchance 
visions of the colors of the stained glass 
windows were reproduced by the Ameri 
can artist for church embellishment. La 
Farge looked upon the glass of Chartres 
as the finest in all the land, and doubt 
less he was influenced in his work by 
the famous stained glass windows he 
witnessed during his sojourn in Euro 
pean cities. 

Another instance of his approach to 
beautiful color effects may be noted in 
the Paulist Church of New York, at the 
right and left of the sanctuary. La 
Farge unquestionably marked an epoch 
in the art of making stained glass win 
dows in this country, and as he often re 
marked to his fellow-artists, “I am only 
trying to do an old thing in a new 
way,” and he succeeded. 

This American artist introduced two 
innovations into stained glass making. 
and one of these (the opalescent glass) 
has since been developed by Louis 
Tiffany, who has applied the process to 
windows of fabrile glass. 

To obtain this quality a material 
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DRAWING FOR A WINDOW IN THE BRAD)- 
LEY MAUSOLEUM, WOODLAWN, N. Y 
By C. M. Burd. 


something similar to porcelain has been 
introduced, which produces a refraction 
of the light and consequently an opales- 
cent character. This quality found in 
antique glass was supposed to have been 
produced by age like the early glass of 
the Phenecians and Egyptians, and ex- 
amples of this type were therefore 
studied and greatly admired by La 
Farge and contemporaries. Thus efforts 
were made to reproduce antique effects 
by artificial methods. The other inno- 
vation credited ty» La Farge is the pro- 
cess of over-plating, which consists of 
the superimposing of one piece of col- 
ered glass upon another. The artist car- 
ried this method of window building to 
great lengths, often employing six or 
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eight pieces ot glass in order to attain 
the desired effect of rich tone and color. 
lor a number of years these innova- 
tions introduced by La Farge were uni 
versally employed by American artists, 
but in recent years there has been a ten 
dency manifested to return to the painted 
glass commonly in vogue abroad. Two 
reasons may be advanced for this ten 
dency—the European method is cheaper 
and the windows of this type permit 
much more light to filter through. 

Among contemporary artists a staunch 
advocate of stained glass windows in 
light key is Miss Clara M. Burd, who 
is usually a contributor to the annual 
exhibitions of the Architectural League, 
and who is represented by examples of 
her art in several prominent churches in 
New York, Pittsburgh, and other large 
cities. 

As a stained glass artist Miss Burd 
has evolved a certain process whereby 
she combines or merges two methods 
the opalescent and the painted glass, and 
she has achieved successful -results 
through this blending of processes. 

She makes her own designs and after- 
wards works in the shop with the arti 
sans, directing their efforts to a fulfil 
ment of the commission, which is con 
trary to the methods employed by many 
who essay the art of working in stained 
glass. 

Usually the stained glass worker does 
not attempt any flesh painting on the 
glass, but hands it over for some one 
else to do, and consequently one sees so 
many dolls in various compositions, in 
stead of characteristic heads and figures 

How can the art of stained glass and 
window ornamentation be applied to 
architecture ? 

This is a question of general interest 
to both the architect and the artist, and 
is not always carefully considered when 
the subject of window ornamentation is 
to be solved. 

Miss Burd contends that a window 
should not be so much a picture as a 
decoration, and I am inclined to her 
belief 

“T do not mean,” she says, “that I do 
not believe in figure windows, but I do 
believe in insisting strongly on the dec- 
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A WINDOW IN 
MAUSOLEUM, 
By ¢ M. 
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orative quality, if it is to be a figure 
window. 

“The window should be subordinate 
to the architecture of the church, and 
not the prominent feature of the edifice, 
and the color should be in harmony with 
the color introduced into the 
decoration of the church. 

“The stained glass worker is too apt 
to disregard the architectural lines of 
the church in designing and placing his 
window, and sometimes takes more in 
terest in making a conspicuous exploit 
ation of himself than in conforming to 
the style of architecture already there.” 

An instance of this kind was illus 
trated not long ago in the First Church 
of Pittsfield, Massachusetts. A window 
in the church needed repairs, and as the 
mullions had been taken out in order 
to put in a picture, the architectural 
lines of the edifice were consequently in- 


scheme 


terfered with through these changes. 
She suggested that she be allowed to 


do the figure portion of the window, and 
to replace the original mullions. The 
mullions were replaced and much of the 
plating removed, which made the win- 
dow lighter. 
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\nother important feature to be con 
sidered in this art is the treatment of 
the lead lines in a decorative window 
Without proper regard for this arrange 
ment of lead lines. figures introduced 
into a design are frequently marred, with 
resultant jarring effect to the entire com 
position, 

This feature is 
memorial window 
which Miss 
Church at 


exemplified in_ th 
to Dr. Wilham Davis 
Burd placed in the First 
Pittsfield, Massachusett 
Che window consists of two panels with 
decorative figures representing the an 
gels of Life and Death. Among the 
characteristic features of this work art 
the treatment of the lead lines, the senti 
ment expressed, the striking characte 
of the and the effective arrat 
ment of the drapery. 
the window 
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The Canopies ol 
are also in keeping with 











DRAWING FOR A WINDOW IN A MAUSO 
LEUM IN CLEVELAND, O 
By C. M. Burd. 
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rWO WINDOWS—“ANGELS OF DEATH AND LIFE,” FIRST CHURCH IN PITTSFIELD, MASS 
. By C. M. Burd. 
the other glass ornamentation in the admit ample rays of light, for the artist 
church. who designed this memorial does not be- 
Typifying Life, one of these figures lieve in dark windows. 
stands with left hand holding the sym- One of Miss Burd’s characteristic ex- 
bolic resurrection lily, with right hand amples in stained glass was unveiled last 
raising the drapery from her face. kaster in the Collegiate Church, West 
In the companion panel the stern fig- End Avenue, New York, to the memory 
ure of death carries the inverted torch of Anna Van Nostrand. 
and sword. The most delicate opales- In the upper part of this window the 
cent coloring has been used in order to hgure of Christ stands with hands 
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raised toward the rising sun. The fig 
ures of two kneeling angels decorate the 
base of the window. 

This memorial window has __ been 
greatly admired because of the delicacy 
and subtle coloring. Here the artist has 
not hesitated to combine the opalescent 
and painted glass in order to attain the 
desired effects. A rich ornamental bor 
der completes the decorative quality of 
the window and harmonizes with the 
color of the church. 

Another window of unusual interest 1s 
the one just placed in the mausoleum of 
William Bradley at Woodlawn, New 
York. 

The figure in the composition repre 
sents Memory, and is seated with head 
inclined upon one hand, and withal is 
fraught with sentiment and _ feeling. 
The face in this as in the other windows 
is characterized by individualism, and is 
in marked contrast to the numerous me 
chanical and lifeless faces so evident in 
many churches of the land. 

Here again a subtle and delicate qual- 
ity of coloring plays an effective role 
in the decoration, and the iridescence 
of the opalescent glass combined with 
the painted work gives distinction to the 
window. This quality is seldom appar- 
ent where the window is only painted or 
of opalescent glass, therefore the value 
of the two combined can easily be dis- 
cerned. 

An example of purely ornamental 
work designed by Miss Burd is the 
mausoleum window to the memory of 
the late Vice-President, James Sherman, 
which has recently been placed in Utica, 
N. Y. A border of lilies surrounds a 
background of antique ruby glass, against 
which the painted Faster lilies stand out 
effectively. In this memorial the com- 
bination of opalescent and antique glass 
has been successfully introduced to pro- 
duce a glowing effect of sunset sky. 

As a memorial to a member of a 
prominent family in Cleveland, Ohio, 
another example of ornamental type has 
just been placed in Lakeview Cemetery 
of that city. A river may be seen flow- 
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a_ back- 
A descend- 
ing dove is introduced into this colorful 
window, which forms an effective dec 
oration for this stone mausoleum on the 
shores of Lake Erie. 


ing through a lily bed, with 
ground of delicate pink sky. 


Another of the illustrations accom 
panying this article is one of a series of 
color plates designed by the artist for a 
recent Christmas magazine. It is en 
titled “The Annunciation,” and it bears a 
distinct resemblance to the work in 
stained glass herewith reproduced. 

Miss Burd was formerly a student of 
the National Academy of Design, and 
also studied with William M. Chase, the 
eminent American portrait painter 
One day she packed up her palette and 
paint brushes and sailed for France, and 
naturally joined the artist's colony in 
Paris. She pursued the study of art in 
the French city and studied with Cour- 
tois and Renarde. Upon returning to 
America she essayed the art of decora- 
tion with stained glass and has designed 
many memorial windows for the Tiffany 
Studios and Church Decorating Com- 
pany. These memorials include the win- 
dows presented by Mr. Clarence H. 
Mackay to the Episcopal Church at Ros- 
lyn, Long Island; the Cunningham mau- 
soleum windows at Wilkesbarre, Penn- 
sylvania; the McIntosh Memorial for 
the Episcopal Church, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and the chancel windows 
for Saint Andrew’s church, Pittsburgh. 

A long span of time has elapsed since 
the art of stained glass was introduced 
for the ornamentation of ancient 
mosques and temples of the far east, 
when alabaster formed a setting, but it 
is safe to assume that these antique ex 
amples of art represent the work of in 
dividual artists. 

And only through individual expres 
sion can the highest ideals be attained 
not by mechanical process, but in the 
atelier of the artist, for the harmony of 
color, originality of design, and individ- 
ualism all play an important role in the 
artistic decorative schemes of stained 


glass. 














WINDOW IN THE COLLEGIATE CHURCH 
NEW YORK CITY, BY ¢ M. BURD. 
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Considerable impor- 

tance is to be attached 

Direct to the following reso- 

Contract lution adopted by the 

‘ \merican Institute oft 

Letting. Architects at its annual 
convention: 

“Resolved, that the 


Institute of Architects in con- 
assembled, recommends to. the 
members of our profession the adoption of 
the practice of direct letting of contracts 
for mechanical equipment, such as heating 
apparatus, plumbing and equip- 


\merican 
vention 


electrical 


ment. This recommendation is based on 
the conviction that direct letting of con- 
tracts, as compared with © sub-letting 
through general contractors, affords the 
architect more certain selection of com- 
petent contractors and more efficient con- 


trol of execution of work, and thereby in- 
sures a higher standard of work, and, at 
the same time, serves more equitably the 
financial both owner and 
tractor.” 

It is certainly of interest to the profes- 
know that for years there 
has been a strong movement on the part 
of the members of the National Associa- 
tion of Master Plumbers and the National 
\ssociation of Master Steam and Hot 
Water Fitters to secure the letting of their 
contracts by owners and architects instead 
of general contractors. They have peti- 
tioned the Institute to take under serious 
consideration the evils of the general con- 
tract system, so far as it affects the me- 
chanical equipment of buildings. They 
presented the matter in the most tem- 
perate way, maintaining 


interests of con- 


sion to some 


and reasonable 
that the system of an economic waste and 
works injury to the legitimate interests of 
all concerned. They mentioned that gen- 
eral contractors, after securing contracts 
on the basis of bids of competent plumb- 
heating contractors, proceed to 


ing and 











work to lower 


their 
tractors, and, by putting in their own pock 


farm out vrade con 
ets the difference in price between cheap 
and good work, lower the quality of work 
to no advantage except their own 


It is the custom of many offices to let 
contracts for mechanical equipment sep 
arate from the general contracts and that 


there seems to be a tendency in this direc 
tion on the part of architects in general 
It is interesting to note in this connection 


that laws have been passed in New York 
and Pennsylvania requiring exclusion 
from general contracts and the direct 


letting of plumbing and heating apparatus 
for state and municipal work, and that in 
perhaps a dozen other states legislation 
along similar lines has already been under 
taken. 

There is a strong feeling 
associations, aroused by the treatment ac 
corded them by general contractors, and 
made intense by the lowering of standards 
of work to which the best men are com 
mitted, and there is little doubt that they 
might, if they would adopt union methods, 
make a concerted effort to boycott general 
contractors in their bidding. It is evident, 
however, that the men in their as 
sociations are totally opposed to the adop 
tion of such tactics and that they prefer 
to appeal in a legitimate way to the archi 
tectural profession. The prominent mem 
bers of the architectural profession have 
already to a large extent made it a prac 
tice to let directly contracts for mechanical 


in employers’ 


best 


equipment,—work which is most sure to 
suffer and most difficult for the architect 
to protect where there is a tendency to 


lower the quality of construction. 

Such activity on the part of the American 
Institute is in character with its general 
and it is to be earnestly hoped 
architects, whether institute mem- 
not, will support this kind of re- 


policies, 
that all 
bers or 
form. 
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We are indebted to the management of 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition, to be held 
in San Francisco in 1915, for the following 
note by Mr. Thomas 
and Hastings, on the 
of the Exposition. 


hiastings, ot Carrere 
architectural aspect 
Mr. Hastings comments 
upon the architectural propriety of “Ex- 


position Architecture” are of exceptional 


interest 

The most vital period 
, in the artistic develop- 
Architecture ment Ia reat xp ' 
e of a great exposi- 
at the tion is the 1 catia f 
°° oO Ss ; cL yy Ol 
Panama-Pacific ; f 
ce the architects’, sculptors 
Exposition, nd painters’ nference; 
anc dé ers conterence, 

1915. 


which 
cafr- 


and the 
this first 
ried on, and the allotments made, is of the 


spirit in 
meeting 1S 
importance to the artistic success 
whole work. In this country, 
notable exception, the architects 


utmost 
of the with 
ne single 
informally to discuss the 


with- 


always met 
aspect of the work, doing this 
participation of the administrative 
the exposition, therefore being 


have 
veneral 
out the 
officers of 
quite unhampered in their consideration of 
their own individual qualifications and fit- 
ness for the different the work 
as allotted. If this is undertaken in a frank 
and friendly 


portions of 
spirit, the work is begun under 
the most favorable conditions, and not only 
as to the division of the work, but as to the 
probabilities of intimate co-operation 

The first meeting of the Board of 
San 


Archi- 
tects in Francisco were, in every way, 
all that could be desired. The first day was 
devoted to a discussion of the general plan, 
the general disposition of the different sec- 
determining the 


tions of the exposition, 


main axes, the relation of the different 
ourts and buildings to each other, the 
main entrances, the avenue of approach, 


and minor circulations, the foun- 
tains, and other landscape features. These 
veneral features determined upon as 
nearly as possible in preliminary discussion, 
agreed to meet the following day 
each of the architects consti- 
tuting the Architectural Board was to make 
a drawing on a small scale, incorporating 
in his plan as nearly as possible the pro- 
gram which had been agreed upon the day 
These plans were brought to- 
and naturally strongly resembled 
each other, so that with further study they 
developed into a harmonious en- 
incorporating what was best in 

This was the origin of the gen- 
eral architectural plan. 

The scheme once determined, each man 
was asked to indicate his preference in the 


terrace, 


once 


It was 


when seven 


be fe re 
gether 


were 
semble, 
each one. 
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“THE TOWER OF JEWELS.” 
Thomas Hastings, Architect 
(Carrére and Hastings.) 


This structure will constitute the 
tectural feature of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, San 
Francisco, 1915 his tower will be 430 feet in height, 
its base occupying one acre, and, as this photograph 
of the scale model 1 be richly decorated 
with sculpture and 


deminating archi 





allotment of the different parts of the 
work, either as regarded the part he him- 
self was to take, or the part others seemed 
most fitted to undertake. All was decided 
in the most informal and friendly way, and 
the members of the conference parted with 
a feeling of enthusiasm, happy 
such a beginning was full of promise for 
the future. 

It was my good fortune to have allotted 


because 


to me the central elevation of the Court 
of Honor, including the tower and main 
entrance to the court. Messrs. McKim, 


Mead and White were given the other two 
sides of the same court. It was a very 
difficult problem to because there 
are always so many solutions to a problem 
which on the one hand presents little re- 
Straint and on the other suggests little for 
reasons of utility. An added difficulty was 
found in the realization that a tower of the 
general dimensions agreed upon had to be 


solve, 
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designed to compose and harmonize with 
the classic and almost Roman architecture 
of the other two sides of the court yard. 
There seems to be no precedent for a tower 


entrance of these dimensions in classic 
architecture. The tower will be of large 
proportions—429 feet five inches high 
and 125 feet six inches broad at the base; 
with an arch 109 feet high and a 60 foot 
span 


It also seemed necessary to increase the 
scale of the order so that it would dominate 
as a central motive. At either side flank- 
ing the tower is a recall of the columns 
and entablatures of the main court, enclos- 
ing two small courts 109 feet by 64 feet in 
size, also serving as entrance vestibules to 
the main court of honor. 

The Director of Sculpture, Mr. Karl Bit- 
ter, and Chiei of Sculpture, Mr. A. Stirling 
Calder, have selected two women,—Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney and Mrs. Bryson 
Burroughs,—to do the sculptural fountains, 
in the form of great i 
these courts, the subjects to be the Foun- 


prows of vessels, in 


tain of Youth and the Fountain of El 
Dorado. 
Mr. F. M. L. Tonetti will execute the six- 


teen equestrian statues, enormous in scale, 
nearly 25 feet in height; and the statues on 
the engaged columns will be executed by 
Mr. John Flanagan. 

There will be elevator equipment in the 
tower to carry visitors to the top, to ob- 
tain a view of the surrounding country. 

I believe that it is perfectly legitimate, 
architecturally, to design temporary build- 
ings of an exposition in a character that 
one would not contemplate for a perma- 
nent building, and this is not merely be 
cause the work is to exist only for a year, 
but because the exposition motive is made 
up not only of the educational aspect, but 
also has purposes of diversion and amuse- 
ment, and it is therefore proper to relax 
our seriousness to some extent. Neverthe- 
less, I think there is always the danger that 
we may go too far in this direction and 
make our over fantastic. This is 
hardly justified because the large amount of 
money expended should be devoted to the 
construction of buildings which will be edu 
cational as well as diverting, 


work 


and be an ob 
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ject lesson both to the public and to the 
profession. 

It is to be regretted that in this country 
there is no provision made to make per- 
manent such features of an exhibition that 
would better the general character and plan 
of the municipality which has fostered its 
construction. I refer more especially to 
the landscape treatment, such as avenues, 


terraces, or fountains and decorative fea 
tures. \ permanent building is of com 
paratively little importance as compared 


with a great avenue or park when well de- 
signed to improve the looks or extend the 
limits of a city. When the buildings, cov 
ering several hundred acres of land are re- 
moved, certain avenues and much planting 
should remain as a permanent 
To illustrate, consider the new Avenue 
Alexander III, and the Pont Alexandre 
What an acquisition they have been made 
to the City of Paris since the exposition of 


investment 


1900 \n avenue built from, and at right 
angles to, the Champs Elysees leading 
dirct to Mansart’s great dome of Les In 
valides. One of the most beautiful domes 
in the world is now to be seen as never be 
fore. 

San Francisco is to have in its exposi- 


tion a profusion of planting, made possible 
by its climate and by the generosity and 
good judgment of the authorities in charge, 
which will produce results in 
treatment unsurpassed by any exposition 
which has ever held either in this 
country or in Europe. Situated as it is on 
the Golden Gate, the Pacific entrance to the 
harbor of San Francisco, few can realize 
what picturesque splendor will be obtained 
by the combined efforts of painters, sculp- 


landscape 


been 


tors, architects and of landscape gardeners 
who have recourse to the most beautiful 
supply of vegetation which nature can pro 
vide,—nowhere more luxurious than on the 
Pacific Coast. Let us hope that those who 
have control of the property and who are 
interested in the future growth of the mu- 
nicipality will make every effort to preserve 
the landscape which at best can be only the 
beginning of a possible development which, 
if preserved, would in time become a monu- 
ment to American Municipal Art 
Thomas Hastings 
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\ AN INTERESTING CONSTRUCTION PHOTOGRAPH OF Si THOMAS’ CHURCH, NEW 
YORK CITY. 
Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, Architects 
A photograph taken between the outer roof and the tops of the vaults of the great nave below 
The new St. Thomas’ The dissolution of an- 
Church in New York other well-known firm 
A City, fully illustrated in of architects is to be 
Detail of this issue of “The Archi- Another recorded as having taken 
om . tectural Record,”  pre- Dissolution. effect January 1, 1914 
Construction. cents a great number of We have already noted 
interesting bits of con- the dissolution of the 
struction. The — spiral great firm of Cram, 


stair in the tower, for example, is a splen- 
did piece of honest being con- 
structed only of stone, each step forming 
at its pointed end a drum of the central 
core, and each step being bonded into the 
wall. The above photograph shows a por 
tion of the space above the great nave, 
with the steel trusses which support the 
This roof is of terra-cotta slab, 
with Below the steel 
trusses is seen the top of the vaults, and to 
the right of the nearest truss is seen the 
device by which the great chandeliers be 
low are hung directly, and independently 
of the vaulting. 

Other than the steel shown in this photo- 
graph, none was used in the construction. 


masonry, 


roof. 


covered copper. 


Goodhue & 


of the year 


Ferguson, which at the first of 
became Cram & 
Goodhue. 

Among the best known firms specializ- 


Ferguson and 
Bertram G. 


ing in country house work, that of Albro 
& Lindeberg has, for several years, been 
one of the most popular. The public at 


familiar 
Lindeberg, 


large is with the work of 
Albro & which has appeared 
extensively in the architectural and general 
press, and it will be interesting to follow 
the individual development of Mr. Linde 
berg and Mr. Albro. While Mr. Lindeberg 
will continue in practice alone, under his 
own name, Mr. \lbro has affiliated 
with him Mr. Paul Phipps, and will prac- 
tice under the firm name of Albro & Phipps. 


very 





THE NORTH GALLERY, ST. T AS’ CHURCH, NEW YORK 
cir CRAM, GOODHUE & rE ARCHITECTS. 





END OF SIDE AISLE, ST. THOMAS’ CHURCH, NEW YORK 
CITY. CRAM, GOODHUE & FERGUSON, ARCHITECTS. 
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A HALL OF FAME, WASHINGTON, D. C 
Competition of the Amer 

The scholarships for 

the prizes of Rome in 

The architecture, sculpture, 
American and painting for the year 
Academy 1913 have been awarded 
Awards to Messrs. Walter L. 
Ward, Leo Friedlander 

and George Davidson, 


respectively, all of New York. 

Mr. Ward is 24 years of age, and studied 
at Princeton and Columbia Universities. 
The subject of the competition in architec- 
ture was a hall of fame in Washington, 
EX <. 

Mr. Friedlander is 25 years age. He 
studied at the Beaux Arts, Brussels 
and Paris, and at Cooper Union and the 
Academy of Fine Arts, New York. In ad- 
dition to this he has had seven years’ ex- 
perience in practical studio work. He was 
second in the competition in sculpture last 
year. 

Mr. Davidson is 24 years of age, studied 
at the National Academy of Design, New 
York, and was admitted to the Final Com 
petition in Painting last year. 

The subject for the competitions in sculp- 
ture and in painting was the name “Work,” 
and six weeks are allowed for the final to 
complete the works in all three competi- 
tions. 


of 


has 


WINNING 
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WARD 


DESIGN BY WALTER 1 


ican Academy in Rome 


The jury of architecture was composed 
of Messrs. Breck Trowbridge, chairman; 
Henry Bacon and Wm. M. Kendall, archi- 
tects; E. H. Blashfield, painter, and D. C. 
French, sculptor. In sculpture, Messrs. D. 
C. French, chairman; Herbert Adams and 
James FE. Fraser, sculptors; E. H. Blash- 
field, painter and Breck Trowbridge, archi- 
tect. In painting, Messrs. E. H. Blashfield, 
chairman; Kenyon Cox and Francis C. 
Jones, painters; D. C. French, sculptor, and 
Breck Trowbridge, architect. 

The scholarships in the three branches, 
architecture, sculpture and painting, are for 
$3,000 each—$1,000 a year for three years 
In addition to this each scholarship winner 
on his departure for Rome receives his 
travelling expenses directly to that city, 
and on completion of his full three courses 
there receives his return expenses to his 
home in the United States. 

All the works in the final competitions 
will be shown at the annual exhibition of 
the Architectural League, in the fall 

During their sojourn in Rome the stu 
dents are required to live in the Acadamy, 
where studio facilities and sleeping rooms 


are provided free of charge. During the 
first year of their term the students are 
obliged to remain in Rome, or in central 


Italy; during the second year they travel 
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SIDE ELEVATION —A HALL OF FAME, WASHINGTON, D. C., WINNING DRAWING BY 
WALTER L. WARD. 
Competition Drawing of the American Academy at Rome 

in Italy and in Sicily, and during the re- ing of his already proven powers to benefit 
mainder of their term in Italy, Sicily and his country. 
Greece, and other countries where classic The civilized world has so universally ac- 
and Renaissance remains exist. Competi- cepted Rome as the best place for such 
tions are held annually in Paris as well as_ training that no insistence upon the rea- 
at Rome, to enable Americans studying son for that choice is necessary. 
abroad to also compete for the scholarships Nothing is more needed for the _ full 
Students may enter for the competitions fruition of our abilities than a mutual 
from the first of January to the first of knowledge and understanding of each oth- 
March in each year, the competitions be- er’s arts among those engaged in the vari- 
ginning about one month later ous branches. Only thus may be accom- 

The American Academy in Rome was _ plished that union of the arts which made 
founded to promote the means for devel- glorious every great period of the past. 
oping in the fullest way possible’ those The academy offers an agency for 
American youths who manifest exceptional bringing about that union. It goes even 
talents in the fine arts. Its purpose is not further, for by its consolidation with the 


to give personal advantage to the individ- 
ual student, but through the highest train- 


School of Classical Studies, 
eral title of the American 


under the gen- 
Academy in 





SECTION 


\ HALL OF FAME 


WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 


WINNING DRAWING BY WALTER 


L. WARD 


Competition Drawing of the 


American 


Academy at Rome. 





SCULPTURE 
TRY, BY 


American 


GROUP 


“WORK” 
LEO FRIEDLANDER. 


Academy at 


THE 





-WINNING 


Rome. 
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MURAL PAINTING—“WORK"—WINNING EN 
rRY, BY GEORGE DAVIDSON 
American Academy at Rome. 

Rome, with its two schools, or fine arts 


throws together the 
giving to 
the 


and classical studies, it 
students of art and archaeology, 
the artist the historic background of 
latter, so necessary the 
his mind that he may grasp the 


; 


for cultivation of 


true signinh- 


cance of the work of former days: to the 
student of archaeology, contact with the 
artist must freshen his conception of the 
human interest of that which he studies 


that matter to 


our 


It must be understood no 
what degree 
home may attain, the young men who grad- 
uate from them still study abroad. 
Outside the academy the most they are of- 
fered is travelling scholarships. [ven the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, distinguished as it is, 
is but a school; its final prize which France 
holds out as the supreme reward and 
timonial of excellence—the Grand Prix de 
Rome—is not open to Americans. America, 
however, now offers to her sons the equiv- 
alent in the academy scholarships 
The headquarters of the academy 
the Janiculum occupy the finest of all pos- 
sible sites, all of Rome It 
is historic ground, rich in associations and 
most inspiring. The Administration Build 
ing, called the Villa Aurelia, stands upon a 
portion of the old Aurelian wall, and was 


of excellence schools at 


need 


tes- 


upon 


overlooking 
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PLAN—A HALL OF FAME, WASHINGTON, D. C., WINNING DESIGN BY WALTER L. WARD. 


Competition of the American Academy at Rome 


Garibaldi’s headquarters during the fierce mext year. The winning entries in ar- 
fighting at the siege of Rome Here a_ chitectural design, sculpture and_ rural 
new building is under construction, with painting were illustrated in “The Ar- 
adequate accommodation for the residence chitectural Record” in November, 1912. 
and work of a full complement of fellows; It is most interesting to follow the 
meanwhile the work of the two schools work being done by the  competi- 
goes on in their present separate quarters, tors for the prize of Rome, from year to 
until the completion of the new building year. 
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